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had seen Cabot's map of 1497 and was convinced that it was falsely drawn, because it showed the new land to be distinct from the Spanish Indies. He for his part believed that what had been discovered, or wrhat was now being sought in 1498, was a Spanish possession, " because it is at the cape which fell to Your Highnesses by the convention \\ith Portugal". Much hangs upon the meaning of this obscure sentence. We know that Cabot had not been near the Antilles in 1497, and that his declared purpose would not take him near them in 1498; for he hoped to reach tropical latitudes far to the west of them. But the Spaniards; under the instruction of Columbus, believed the mainland of Asia to lie only just beyond their islands, and indeed Columbus had asserted that Cuba itself was part of the main continent, although his officers disagreed with him. Here then is the general drift of De Ayala's remark, that Cabot in following his new coast would come down into the Spanish sphere of exploitation. But Cabot had evidently drawn his coastline as slanting west by south to a point far beyond the Spanish islands. How does De Ayala meet this ? He does not contend that the coast is wrongly oriented, but he brings it bodily nearer to Europe by halving the distance alleged by Cabot to separate it from the British Isles. Cabot, if we may trust Pasqualigo, had made a passage of 700 leagues. De Ayala says, "I believe the distance is not 400 leagues". The accompanying sketches will illustrate the point.
This was undoubtedly De Ayala's argument. And he was right in his conclusion although wrong in his premises. For Cabot's 700 leagues (reckoning three miles to a league) was approximately the correct distance from Bristol to Newfoundland; it was an excellent piece of dead reckoning for a pioneer voyage, and it indicates that the Matthew had made a straight run home with a favourable wind all the way. The error lay in the orientation assigned to the new coast. Cabot had seen only Nova Scotia, and perhaps Maine, in 1497 and had assumed that the whole seaboard continued in the same west-by-south direction; whereas we know (and perhaps he was to find in 1498) that it bends more to the southwards and leads right down upon the north coast of Cuba* De Ayala's detail about "the cape which fell to Your Highnesses55 is not so certainly explained, but it probably means Cuba* In 1494, when the Treaty of Tordesillas was negotiated, the geographical discoveries made in the fast Columbian voyage of 1492-3 were alone available. Columbus had seen only the eastern part of Cuba and had stated that it was a projection of the Asiatic continent. Portugal was reaching out to Asia by the opposite direction, and thus the claim that Spain had already a pied a terre in that continent is fairly certain to have been mentioned by the diplomatists and to have